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COUNTY COUNCIL. 
ELECTIONS 


A Word for London and Elsewhere 
By JACK CUTTER 


The County Council elections will 
be over before this appears in print, 
and this time the list of unopposed 
Tory returns was not quite so long. It 
is still far too long, however, and 
dozens of County Councils have been 
given another three years of life with- 
out any serious challenge on our part 
to overwhelming majorities of Tory 
farmers, small town shopkeepers and 
retired dodderers with never a_ con- 
structive idea among them, cluttering 
up the Shire and County Halls, deter- 
mined to keep down the rates, to shun 
the Fair Wages Clause, to prevent road- 
men’s wages rising above the land- 
workers’ level, to oppose holidays and 
sick pay, to perpetuate Bumbledom, to 
starve Education and to continue to 
mumble their platitudes in a_be- 
whiskered chorus of decadent senility. 

And the tragedy of it is that in some 
places where the Councils are most 
reactionary seats could be won by 
Labour candidates. Candidates with 
ability are willing to stand, but be- 
cause they have to earn their living on 
the land and because they cannot get 
time off to travel to the county town 
and attend meetings in the daytime— 
and also because they couldn’t afford 
the fares if all the other obstacles were 
removed, the seats go by default, and 
the same old shell-backed farmer who 
has sat for 21 years goes back for 
another three, preening himself over 
his fifth double in the smoke-room of 


the village pub and boring the rest of 
the company with his yammerings 
about a “vote of confidence.” 


It might be argued that unless and 
until County Councillors are allowed 
out-of-pocket expenses, there isn’t 
much we can do about it, but if Labour 
Parties in the Boroughs would take a 
little more interest and supply candi- 
dates for such seats it would be a 
good thing. Qualification presents 
little real difficulty, and what sphere of 
public life is more attractive than a 
County Councillorship? |= Which has 
more opportunities of doing effective 
administrative work? 


In ten administrative Counties this 
month there were approximately 350 
vacancies, yet less than 100 Labour 
Candidates went to the poll! This is a 
shocking waste of opportunities. It 
does seem to me that if Divisional 
Parties will take a decision right away 
to contest every C.C. Division in their 
area at the next elections in 1940, and 
will at once set about the task of find- 
ing and allocating candidates, they will 
be doing themselves a good turn. 
Think over the propaganda opportuni- 
ties there are in a reactionary C.C. 
area; picture the advantage of having 
in every division someone keeping an 
eye on the record of the Council and 
the sitting member, alert to use every 
opportunity to expose his delinquencies 
and shortcomings. 
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I am glad to notice that the old 
practice of issuing a separate election 
address for each candidate is dying out 
in favour of the joint declaration of 
Party Policy for the County, thus pro- 
ducing economically a comprehensive 
and informed statement infinitely pre- 
ferable to the usually uninspiring and 
deadly dull collection of worn-out 
clichés which comprise the average 
individual address. 

The County Federations are respon- 
sible for this, and it is a significant 
fact that in the County Council elec- 
tions those Counties with Federations 
not only had more Labour Candidates, 
but more Labour victories than those 
which are still unorganised on a 
County basis. 


As a tailpiece to these few thoughts 
on County Council matters, I would 
like to add my congratulations on the 
London C.C. result to Hinley Atkinson, 
Herbert Morrison, and the London 
Agents. It was at once a tonic and an 
inspiration, especially to those who 
experienced the venom and spleen of 
the near-Fascist Press. The magnifi- 
cent literature issued by the Party— 
that fine eight-page rotogravure with 
its fine pictures; those striking posters, 
conveying in a flash the sense of pride 
in a good job well begun—have set a 
new standard in electioneering printing 
never before reached by any other poli- 
tical party. Labour certainly deserved 
victory, and the spirit of the whole 
campaign should be an object lesson to 
introspective Parties that when the 
rank and file gets its teeth into a vital 
job we can beat Rothermere, Beaver- 
brook, the~ City, ‘the rentiers, the 
National Government and Uncle Stan 
Baldwin and all! 


My articles in the November and 
January issues of this Journal have 
brought me a few letters of protest, one 
from a comrade who accuses me of 
“splitting tactics,’ which I thought 
was rather good, especially as he 
informs me he has left the Labour 
Party “to join the C.P. and form a 
Popular Front.” Apparently he has 
not. yet joined the C.P, for the quite 
valid reason that there is no branch 
anywhere in his locality. It would 
seem, therefore, that his particular 
kind of popular front is popular with 
him, but with no one else. 


NEW ROTARY 
DUPLICATOR 


Entirely BRITISH MADE to withstand 
years of hard work, incorporating all the 
features of cestly duplicators. 


5,000 PERFECT COPIES 
PER HOUR 


AUTOMATIC FEED adjustable for all 
types of paper, cards and forms. 

EFFICIENT !INKING SYSTEM 
enabling additional inking to all or 
any part of stencil. 

ADJUSTABLE FENCES & PAPER 
GUIDES ensure perfect alignment 
with speedy operation. 

TIME-SAVING RECE!IVING TRAY 
(tip-up) permits instant pick-up 
of printed matter without fumbling. 


At an inclusive cost of only 


£7 10 O 


2 Years’ Guarantee. Carriage Paid. 
Terms Arranged. 


Send for particulars to:— 

STROUD TRADING CO., LTD., 
Duplicators and Supplies, 

14 Clerkenwell Green, London, E.C.| 


ER, te rE RES SC 


From the tone of the rest of the 
letters I gather that it is quite all right 
for anyone to compete with the Daily 
Mail in slanging the Labour Party, but 
immediately anyone begins to hit back 
and defend his Party, that person is at 
best a “MacDonaldised reactionary” 
and at worst a “Right-wing Social 
Fascist.” 


Come off it, lads! If you dish it out 
you must learn to take it. There is 
no ill-will towards any Socialist in any 
article of mine. Criticise my view- 
point as much as you like, but keep 
the party clean. 


HELD OVER 


LABOUR PARTY DIRECTORY 
AND OTHER FEATURES 
are unavoidably held over till next 
month, 


o> Seah 


r 
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How MUCH do you know? 


~ 


‘ye 


> 


va 


as 


What size of card does the printer ~ 
supply when receiving an order for 

“large cards,’’ and what is the size 
of ‘‘smalls’’ ? 


What unit of size is it most 
economical to take when ordering 
the printing of posters ? 


In what respects do nominations 
in Local Government elections 
differ from those in Parliamentary 
elections ? 


What limitations, if any, are placed 
on the use of licensed premises in 
Local Government and Parlia- 
mentary elections ? 


Under what circumstances, if at 
all, can an elector vote at a polling 
place other than the one for the 
area where he resides, or for which 
he is registered ? 


Can a non-British subject become 
elected to any local governing 
body in Great Britain? If so, 
give particulars. 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS ? 


STUDY YOUR ANSWERS 


then turn to page 48. 
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. SOME REPORTS | 


AND — 


BALANCE SHEETS 


3 ain Teese 

Faversham D.L:P.- accompany an 
admirable annual report with a mem- 
bership. analysis. This indicates the 
number of members per hundred elec- 
tors in different parts of the Division. 
There ‘is a variation of from one per 
cent. to 18 per cent., and this fact is 
one which, we presume, will be care- 


fully studied by the local Executive © 


as an indication where weaknesses 
exist. There was a creditable mem- 
bership of 1,871 at the end of 1936, but 
as is often the case with Parties in 
County Divisions, the gross amount 
received in the Division as members’ 


contributions does not appear. It is 
of .;course shared with. the ~ Local 
Parties. The accounts show = an 


encouraging increase in the cash in 
hand, and a fairly strong financial 
position. Congratulations» to our 
friends in-this Division. 


The Park Division (Sheffield) have a 
successful year to report, both as 
regards finance and membership. The 
latter reached a total of 1,552, and this 
would of course be a factor in repro- 
ducing other healthy features. It is 
pleasing to note that the Party’s paper, 
Park and Heeley Gazette, of which 
there were three issues during the year, 
returned a nice profit. | Advertise- 
ments brought in an income of over 
£120 to set against which were 
expenses of only f95. The accounts 
of the Party are presented with con- 
siderable supplementary detail and in 
attractive form. 


The Leeds Labour Party, which 
during the last year or so have had 
none too good a time with the electors, 
nevertheless present an annual report 
which reflects the interest of delegates, 
and which speaks of their attendance 
being maintained at a big figure 
throughout the year. We believe the 
Municipal tide in Leeds will shortly 
again be running strongly in Labour’s 
favour. It is encouraging to note that 
though the Party lost on the year’s 


working there is a substance and 
resources indicated in the financial 
statement which promise brightly for 
the future. The item of {451 14s. 
214d. from affiliation fees represents 
almost exactly half the income and is 
an item which most central Parties 
would be pretty proud of. 


From the annual report of the North 
Camberwell Labour Party (see also our 
January issue) we gather that 1,887 
membership cards were issued during 
1936. Contributions ‘amounted to 
£295 38., which was an average of over 
3s. per member for the year, a figure 
which is a tribute to the agent and 
collectors. There is a monthly paper 
in this Division delivered to 10,000 
homes each month—an effective piece 
of work in a Division whose area is 
very small and densely populated. The 
total income of the Party, excluding 
balances, is actually over {£1,100—not 
a bad turnover for a single Membered 
constituency. There was a balance of 
{105 12s. 6d. at the year end. 


The Mile End D.L.P. report an 
income from contributions of {292 16s. 
gd. This is another Party with an 
income of over f1,000, expenditure 
being £50 less. No less than {454 was 
received from special functions, a sum 
which is about £300 over the recorded 
cost of same; a handsome profit that. 
The Stepney Citizen also showed a 
profit of £40. We note with interest 
that the Stepney Citizen reaches its 
100th issue next month, by which time 
1,000,000 copies will have been pub- 
lished and issued free. In the annual 
report our friends stated that they 
would like to celebrate their centenary 
issue by reporting a new record 
majority on the L.C.C. Well we are 
happy to say that they have got their 
wish. 


Newburn and District Local Labour 
Party send us a well-got-up report to 
which we look forward each year. 


Pee se ee Pl lee 


there still remains 593, after deducting 
lapses, some of whom of course paid 
during the year. {104 income from 
ward collections is a creditable figure, 
and we are sure the Treasurer was 
pleased to record a further increase in 
the Party’s credit balance which now 
; amounts to {120 5s. 2'4d. 


Newport Labour Party, in the lime- 
‘light in our pages last month, present 
.a statement of accounts to the year 
end which shows a total income of over 
four figures, £455 of which was drawn 
'from members’ fees. Members and 
supporters have contributed to most 
of the other items of income shown. 
We should like to see the statement of 
accounts of this Party printed and pre- 
sented on the lines adopted by a num- 
ber of Parties of similar size and 
importance. These Parties make a 
virtual red book of their annual report, 
and so cultivate and conserve the pride 
of their members in the Party. 


Ilford report a membership at the 
end of 1936 of 2,911, an increase of 


¢) 
aN 


embership ‘shows a slight drop, but - 


LABOU 
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152 for the year. The ‘total income 
from members’ contributions was {455 
13s. 11d., and there was a sale of work 
which produced, in round figures, 
£120. This Party can report a balance 
of assets over liabilities amounting to 
£363 9s. 942d. By the way, the affili- 
ated membership of this Party is now 
2,534, though the fees paid therefrom 
only amount to {£20 odd. 


BELPER DIVISIONAL | 
LABOUR PARTY 


requires the services of a 
full-time 


Constituency Agent 


Conditions of appointment are those 
laid down by the Labour Party. 


Application forms can be obtained on 
application to C. H, Bishop, 32, Priory 
Road, Alfreton, Derbyshire, on or 
before March 3ist, 1937. 


WORKERS f 


re ake 
NA BSOA5: 
ay ae 


What Hitler Means. 
GERTRUDE TUCKWELL examines— 
The New Factory Bill. 

JOHN SWAN (Durham Miners’ Secretary) analyses— 
The Gresford Mines Inquiry. 
EMMANUEL SHINWELL, M.P., calls for— 

The Feeding of School Children. 

ANNE LOUGHLIN describes— 
Difficulties of Trade Union Organisers. 
JOSEPH JONES (President, M.F.G.B.) sets forth— 
Labour’s Policy for Mining. 

Other Articles by Alex M. Thompson, 

D. R. Grenfell, M.P., Herbert Tracey, etc. 


Price 3d. monthly—4s. a year, post free. 
woe ee eee 


THE LABOUR PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT 
Transport House, Smith Square, London, S.W.I 
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THE WOODCRAFT FOLK 


By T. 


The various Co-operative auxiliary 
organisations, the main object of 
which has been to promote co-operative 
ideals amongst the vast membership 
of the movement, are to a great extent 
responsible for the leadership of the 
present-day societies. They have suc- 
ceeded, so far, in serving so valuable a 
purpose, but I venture to suggest that 
they have failed to produce the quota 
which one would expect. For instance, 
at the general quarterly meetings of a 


certain society with a membership of © 


over 20,000, the average attendance is 
about 300 to 400. This is so amongst 
other societies, which proves that the 
average co-operator has not received 
the education necessary to instil in 
him even the elementary co-operative 
ideals of the Rochdale Pioneers, e.g., 
consumer-control. 

Where exactly does the trouble lie? 
Married people with families, if they 
have not previously been interested in 
co-operation, usually come into the 
movement because the “divi’’ attracts 
them or because they are promised a 
free parcel of groceries or such like 
concessions. The chances are that a 
few of them may enter the existing 
organisations and develop into first-rate 
co-operators, but the percentage in 
such organisations is very small when 
compared with the 7% million mem- 
bers in Great Britain. 

Surely the trouble lies with the 
children and youth? They are grow- 
ing up in the many reactionary and 
imperialistic organisations and not 
taking much interest in our movement 
until they have to find their own bread 
and butter. Then they shop where 
they can obtain the best value, regard- 
less of principles or ideals, which have 
probably never been developed. Now, 
these youngsters should grow up inside 
the movement, be taught the ethics 
and logic of Socialism and Co-opera- 
tion, how men and women have 
struggled and died that we might have 
a better future; and that their co- 
operative society is more than a mere 
shop. The result would be obvious. 

Why then do the parents not send 
their children into the movement? I 
think I can answer that. The capi- 
talists, militarists and imperialists have 
discovered the means of how best to 


STOVELL 


capture and train the child mind. 
Their organisations are full of glam- 
our, adventure and colour. The fault 
lies greatly in the fact that many 
parents do not realise that we too have 
an organisation which has all these 
attractions, but without the militarist 
and imperialist training. This is the 
Woodcraft Folk. 

The Woodcraft Folk have made 
rapid strides during the past few years, 
but even so, after over eleven years of 
existence they have a membership of 
less than 4,000. The anti-co-operative 
element have a membership of over 
1,500,000. No comment is necessary 
here. 


The Woodcraft Folk can hold the 
children when once they enter the 
movement. Their camps, hikes, demon- 
strations and “pow-wows,” in a colour- 
ful and romantic setting, of simple but 
picturesque ceremonies and ritual, and 
iribal training would appeal to any 
child who loves adventure and free- 
dom. What child does not like camp- 
ing, singing round a fire at night, 
sleeping under the stars, lighting fires, 
climbing trees, and learning to fend for 
himself, without being told that he 
“must not do this or that.” No mili- 
tary inspections, parades or drills. No 
compulsory religion. No officer caste, 
but instead democratic control. Their 
programme of “planned education,” 
which can be obtained on request, 
includes self-knowledge, dramatics, art, 
dancing, knowledge of working class 
movements and history, teaching of 
Socialism, Co-operation and _ Peace. 
The Woodcraft Folk are international 
in outlook and construction. The chil- 
dren are taught to be self-reliant and 
encouraged to think and act for them- 
selves. There are no age limits and 
membership is open to either sex. 


The organisation is recognised by 
the Co-operative Union, Ltd., and the 
Labour Party. If you are not already 
a member, or if there should be a 
group in your district and you feel you 
would like to share in the life of the 
Woodcrafters, get in touch immediately 
with the secretary of your local Educa- 
tion Committee, or write to the 
National Secretary, 15, Roberts Road, 
Belvedere, Kent. 
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| LABOUR AGENTS AT DINNER 


. ‘The annual dinner of the London 
District of the Agents’ Union took 
eS on 13th February, and proved to 

a most successful and enjoyable 
event. About 100 members and friends 
sat down to dinner. 


A programme of music and dancing 
was preceded by short speeches from 
the guests of the evening, these guests 
being Dr. Hugh Dalton, M.-P. (Chair- 
man of the Labour Party); Mr. George 
Hicks, M.P. (Woolwich); Mr. S. F. 
Perry (Secretary, the Co-operative 
Party); and Mr. H._ Drinkwater 
(General Secretary of the Agents’ 
Union). The company included many 
of those distinguished in London’s 
administrative and Labour life, and 
included Ald. W. H. Green, M.P., Mr. 
W. Barefoot, J.P. (President, Agents’ 
Union), Miss Mabel Crout, J.P. (Mayor 
of Woolwich), Mr. R. Montford, J.P., 
-C.C., and others. 

Mr. R. Berriff presided over the pro- 
ceedings, and his excellent Chairman- 
ship contributed much to the unique 
enjoyment of the evening. 


CORRESPONDENTS PLEASE NOTE 
SS.) refers tous the case of a 
Steward of a Mental Hospital, and asks 
- if he is entitled to put up for the 
Parish Council. We gather that the 
person in question has a bedroom and 
a sitting room inside the hospital. 
There is no furniture of his own 
therein, and our correspondent asks if 
the fact that the person is not a house- 
holder and not a voter is a bar to his 
election. He also asks whether employ- 
ment as an officer of the hospital is 
not a disqualification? 

We have replied stating that we do 
not think employment in this case dis- 
qualifies for the Parish Council, though 
if it is a public Mental Hospital there 
would of course be disqualifications 
relating to some other Local Govern- 
ment bodies—possibly more than one. 

Our correspondent has overlooked 
the fact that a person may be qualified 
to be elected who is not himself an 
elector. This may arise because of 
residence within the Parish, or within 
three miles thereof, or because of 
ownership of land. 


A correspondent wants to know 
whether a Baptist Minister can be 


elected to his Town Council. The 
Minister has informed him that an Act 
of Parliament was passed some years 
ago known as the Ministers of Religion 
(Removal of Disqualification) Act. The 
Minister is quite correct, the Act men- 
tioned having been passed in 1925. It 
removed a disqualification which was 
imposed by the Municipal Corporations 
Act, 1882, on persons in Holy Orders 
and the regular Ministers of dissenting 
congregations. 

The Act mentioned has, however, 
been repealed (see eleventh Schedule 
L.G. Act, 1933). -This is not because 
the disqualification still exists, but 
because the disqualification itself has 
also been repealed. 


R.R. asks us if we can give the name 
and address of a printer of Wallsheets, 
i.e., marking-off sheets. We have 
referred him to Mr. T. Summerbell, 
Labour printer, 10, Green Street, 
Sunderland, who handles this and 
other election requisites. 


ADVANTAGEOUS TO ALL 
SECRETARIES AND PARTY 
ORGANISERS 


Organise Weekly 
Competitions to 


supplement your 
Funds 


Details of the most popular and 
profitable method of RAISING 
FUNDS WEEKLY are obtain- 
able from 


CAMBRIDGE PRESS 
CLAYTON-LE-MOORS, Lancs. 


Telephone - Accrington 2054 
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HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW? 
(See page 43) 5 


Answer 1. This question has refer- 
ence to two commonly used small sizes 
of cards. The sizes of cards known as 
“large” and “small” are most frequently 
used as admission tickets to Concerts, 
Tea Parties and the- like events. The 
size known as “large” is nominally 
4% x 3, and that known as “small” is 
nominally 354 x 23%. There may be a 
slight variation caused by differences 
in size in the larger “boards” out of 
which the small ones are cut, or occa- 
sioned by the operations of cutting or 
trimming. There are a number of 
other small sizes of cards, such as “cor- 
respondence,” “‘carte-de-visite.” “court,” 
“post-card” sizes, etc. 


Answer 2. Undoubtedly it. is more 
profitable to order printed posters in 
multiples of the sizes known as 
“crown.” This size is 20 x 15, twice 
this size being the familiar “double- 
crown.” Billposters base their charges 


; on so many “double-crowns,” and the 


larger posters are almost invariably 
multiples of ‘“doublecrown”: thus, 


: “quad-crown,” 2, 3, 4, or 6 sheet “quad- 


' crown,” and so on. 


It is unprofitable 
to utilise a size of paper falling between 


| these standards, for one is charged on 
: the “double-crown” basis, and anything 


in between is calculated at the higher 


_ price. 


; liamentary elections is 


Answer 3. ‘This question may have 
been asked differently, because not only 
does the process and form of nomina- 
tion in Parliamentary elections differ 
in detail from similar matters in 
Local Government elections, but there 
still exist differences in the form and 
process of nomination between one class 
of Local Government election and 
another. 

The procedure for nomination in Pay- 
mostly con- 
tained in the first. schedule to the 
Ballot Act of 1872, and except for the 
provisions of the R.P. Act. 1918, rela- 
ting to the candidate’s deposit, there 
have been no substantial changes in 
the method of Parliamentary nomina- 
tion ever since. 

Borough Council and County Council 


' elections benefit by much later proce- 


; dure, 
. contained 


and although the enactments 


in the Local. Government 


Act, 1933, are not in all respects an 
improvement on the old procedure, they 
are certainly simpler. Other classes of 
Local Government elections find the 
procedure of nomination laid down by 
Statutory Order. 

As to the respects in which Parlia- 
mentary and Local Government elec- 
tions differ, we will confine this answer 
to the variations between Parliamen- 
tary, Borough and County Council pro- 
cedure. To go further would be to 
open up too much detail. 

“Nominations” in a Parliamentary 
election still retain something of the 
old hustings atmosphere. They are a 
feature of the election and rather cere- 
monial. There is a time appointed for 
attendance upon the returning officer; 
nominations must be personally handed 
in; there is the opportunity to meet 
one’s opponent; to object or to be 
objected to; there is an objection which 
may be urged upon the spot, and other 
objections which may be urged at a 
special time set apart for “objections”; 
and there is of course the ceremony of 
handing over cash or its equivalent in 
the sum of £150. Notwithstanding the 
latter provision a candidate may yet 
be nominated (and financially vouched 
for) without his consent. 

All this is altered in the Local Goy- 
ernment elections with which we are 
dealing. There is no ceremonial 
appearance before the returning officer; 
nominations are lodged at his office; 
there is no money to pay; no objec- 
tions can be made; there is no sitting 
for objections, and a candidate in Local 
Government elections must give written 
censent to nomination. ; 

The above are the principal differ- 
ences, though in the case of District 
Council and Parish Council elections 
there is the further important distinc- 
tion that eight assenting subscribers to 
mie nomination papers are dispensed 
with. 


Answer 4. In a Parliamentary elec 
tion licensed premises may not be used 
as Committee Rooms. There is noth- 
ing to prevent them being used for the 
purposes of public meetings. 

In County Council, Borough Council, 
District Council and Urban District 
Council elections, the use of licensed 


premises is prohibited either for use as 
Committee Rooms or for public meet: 
ings. 2 


in rural districts licensed ! premises * 


may be utilised for ‘the purpose of | 


holding public-meetings. but not’ as 
Committee Rooms. In the case of Par- 
liamentary elections only, an exception 
is made in the case of! permanent poli- 
tical clubs. 
Rooms on licensed premises which 
have a separate entrance and no inter- 
-nal communication with the licensed 
part, and are ordinarily used for simi- 
lar purposes, are entirely exempted in 
all cases. 


Answer 5. Strictly speaking, only a 
duly authorised elector employed by 
the returning officer, and a police con- 
stable on duty are entitled to vote at 
stations other than those in the polling 
district for which they are registered. 
There are, however, the additional 
cases of the voting of a returning officer 
when giving a casting vote, and the 
vote of a proxy exercising this func- 
tion on behalf of someone else. 

The Ballot Act, 1872, Rule 18, says 
“no person shall be admitted to vote 
at any polling station except the one 
allotted to him.” This was modified 
by the Police Disability Removal Act, 
1887, which provided that a constable 
likely to be employed in the discharge 
of his duty so as to prevent him voting 
at the polling station allotted to him, 
might be permitted to vote at any 
other station on production of a certi- 
ficate given by the Chief Constable. 
Constable, by -the way, includes any 
person belonging to the Police Force, 
and may therefore mean a clerk, a 
police woman, etc. 

A second exception was made by 
Section 24 of the Representation of the 
People Act, 1918, which Act not only 
removed the _ disqualification from 
voting which formerly applied to the 
employees of returning officers, but 
enabled them to vote at any polling 
station in the constituency by virtue 
of a certificate to be given by the 
returning officer. Such certificate would 
not be given unless in the returning 
officer’s opinion his employee would be 
unable to vote at his “proper” station. 
However, the discretion of the return- 
ing officer is absolute. 


Answer 6. The Local Government 
Act, 1933, Section 57, lays down as a 
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general qualification for election to any 


. Kind of local governing authority that 
“a person elected must be a British sub- 
ject. : : 


This, we think, had always been the 
intention ‘of Parliament,’ but as the 
effect of certain piecemeal legislation 
there existed some doubt, prior to the 
passing of the 1933 Act, whether or 
no an alien could actually be elected 
t> a Borough Council. Our view was 
that this was possible, and we dealt 
with some queries on this matter in 
our issues for September, 1931 and 
July, 1932. ‘ 


STILL THEY COME 


More Testimonials regarding 
our Labour Monthlies 


Sedgefield Div. L.P., 22/1 /37:— 

“Our Party are delighted with the 
paper, and | hope that the stock matcer 
will always be as interesting as this 
issue.”” 
Bolton L.P., 30/1 /37:— > 

‘* . . Lalso wish to thank you for the 
prompt delivery of the paper last month. 
It was received here on Saturday morning 
which was excellent for our require- 
ments.” 

Colchester L.P., 6/2/37:— : 

“. . | take this opportunity to tell 
you how much our people appreciated 
No. | of the paper. Its lay-out was 
excellent.”’ 


Samples Free. State Quantity. 


RIPLEY PRINTING SOCIETY 


LTD. (T.u.) 
33, NOTTINGHAM ROAD 
RIPLEY, Derbys. 


Tel. 106 


Will readers please note that 
owing to the sale of the premises 
our publishing office at 107 Dale 
End, Birmingham, is now closed. 
Allcommunications for the‘ Labour 
Organiser’’ should be addressed to 
the Editor, Mr. H.: Drinkwater, 
Fernhill Heath, near Worcester. 
Our new office address will be 
announced in due course. ] 
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The Back of a Backward Area 


A correspondent who desires to be 
known as “Ginger Group,” writes to 
lay the following problem before us: 


“Ours is a district which is remote 


from any big centre of population, ~ 


little local industries maintain our 
little township of 2,000 inhabitants, 
and we find it very hard to keep our 
local Labour Committee together. 


“We have no place where we can 
meet except at a cost of ten shillings, 
and the cheapest room for a_ public 
meeting is thirty shillings. The last 
public meeting cost us {2 5s. and the 
collection realised 4s. o'Ad. 


“Because we cannot meet members 
don’t stick, and because we do no 
propaganda our position gets worse at 
each election. What should you do if 
you were stuck down here?” 


We happen to know the area from 
which our friend writes. We know 
the main facts to be true, though his 
case is not an unusual one. What is 
unusual, however, is that such a state- 
ment is not accompanied by a criticism 
of Headquarters or the National 
Executive for the plight in which our 
friends find themselves, for quite 
generally comrades in these difficult 
areas roundly blame everyone else but 
themselves. 


It is not much use recommending 
our friends to persist in holding public 
meetings with results such as he 
describes, nor is it much use urging 
propaganda by means of literature dis- 
tribution if there are not the eager 
colleagues ready to distribute. Must 
we then continue to stagnate, or is 
there a way out of the morass? 


We think there are two courses open 
to our friends. The first is to continue 
meeting as a Committee, however few 
may turn up. But why pay rent? 

The power of the cottage meeting is 
a historical fact, and it seems a pity 
that Labour does not rely more upon 


Lice Sohne 


this form of meeting. Cottage meet- 
ings, cottage teas, cottage concerts and 
cottage whist drives are all possible, 
and there is a wealth of possibility in 
each one. 


But our friends have got another and 
remarkably cheap method of propa- 
ganda to their hand which they seem 
to neglect. There are two weekly 
journals covering this area, and virtu- 
ally every house takes one paper or 
another. Why not start a press corres- 
pondence? 


There are few provincial editors but 
what are glad of a lively discussion in 
their columns on matters of public 
policy and interest. One does not 
need to be a skilled journalist to start 
a hare in the columns of the local 
“Rag,” nor to be a gifted writer either. 


A press correspondence rouses public 
interest, and while it makes sales for 
the newspaper it also focuses attention 
upon our policy and brings recruits 
and supporters to declare themselves. 
There are in fact few areas where good 
work cannot be done in this direction. 


Fear, Failure, and a Woman 


Here is a problem put for us by 
another correspondent: “Our Party has 
a nightmare. It’s a woman! The 
Party ‘started business’ twelve years 
ago, and at times we have had quite 
a respectably sized Party, with once or 
twice a good Women’s Section. 


“But there is a woman in our Party, 
a real old battle-axe, who bosses every- 
body or tries to. No women can work 
with her, and few men. 


“She has upset each Women’s Sec- 
tion in a short while after its forma- 
tion, and she very near rules our 
Executive as if the men were a set of 
schoolboys. She is now the only 
woman delegate in the Party, and 
thank God there are no more like her. 


“But we are not making any pro- 
Sress. The men are afraid of her, and 
the women simply won’t have her or 
anywhere near, even to public meet- 
ings, if she is anywhere about bossing 
che show. ti 

“What do you advise us to do? She 
s a middle-aged woman and good for 
another twenty years. It seems a case 
or prayer!” 

Courage, friend, courage. But 
aven’t the vices of this alleged virago 
een exaggerated a bit, and doesn’t 
ur correspondent say too much about 
er terrors and too little about the 
timidity of those who tolerate her? 

It may be as our friend suggests, a 
ase for prayer, but it is much more z 
case for pluck. Strong-minded and 
strong-willed women are never particu- 
arly charming to get on with, but 
hat’s the use of being afraid of them? 
he trouble with this Party is its 
“cowardice, and “old battle-axe’’ is not 
alf so much to be blamed as the men 
d the women who don’t know or who 
ion’t trouble to restrain over-bearing 
haviour at the outset. 


We make no doubt but that the 
oman in question has now attaitied 
domination and a reputation that 
ugurs ill for attracting any new blood 
ko the Party. We have met such cir- 
iumstances before, but the only thing 
ro do is for other members of the Party 
«o firmly and consistently assert them- 
«elves, and place the lady in her right 
jolace. 

From the rest of our correspondent’s 
petter we gather that the lady is a 
:plendid worker, but that she must 
ave her own way in everything, and 
oe the directing body at all times. 
Well, this is not democracy, and it has 
=ot to be stopped, even if it means the 
oss to the Party of the lady’s services. 
Whis misfortune, however, need not 
mappen if the evil is tackled boldly and 
members of the Party assert their 
-ights as they ought to do. 


The Club Problem Again 


“If you were I what would you 
rdvise our Party about our Boozer? 
Some years ago we started a Labour 
Club, and it has grown. Wish the 
Party had grown like it, but as the 
Dlub has grown in size, prosperity and 
Seer consumption, we as a Party have 


zone down. ; 5 
“The Club now, though still nomin- 
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ally Labour, is almost entirely com- 
posed of people who take no active 
interest in the Party. They look at us 
as we go in in a curious sort of way 
as if we were a strange dog, or some- 
thing, and that’s all the notice they 
take. 

“Lots of them, we believe, don’t even 
trouble to vote at elections, though the 
Management of the Club still pro- 
fesses sympathy with us, allows us 
some privileges, and will give us a 
grant when we ask for it. All our 
meetings are held at the Club, and we 
Suspect new delegates don’t like the 
place, having to ramble round passages 
and pass bars to get to the meetings. 
Anyway, new faces are as scarce as 
new moons in our Party, and if the 
Club’s beer were as flat as our Move- 
ment they would shut up shop to- 
morrow. Now tell us what you would 
do about that?” 


Nothing new under the sun, com- 
rade. Nothing new! This is a prob- 
lem we have met before. And we 
could name off-hand another half- 
dozen places where in the course of the 
next year or two we shall meet the 
same thing, for Labour Clubs keep 
starting, and hope seems to spring 
eternal in the breasts of those who 
build on beer. 


Long ago we learnt that licensed 
clubs were like that. We have never 
advocated them, and we wish Labour 
people would keep clear of them. 

But our friend wants to know what 
to do with the present situation, and 
we will not counsel hasty action in the 
matter. In similar cases there has 
come some day a complete revulsion 
against the Club, and a sudden and 
complete break. We think this is a 
mistake, particularly where the Club is 
largely patronised by Trades Union 
branches and Trades Union members. 
A breach ought to be avoided. 


At the same time, we have on 
general grounds a strong objection to 
inviting new delegates to meetings where 
attendance involves association or con- 
tact with the drink traffic. The very 
smell of beer is physically nauseating 
to some people, and what we say is 
not written out of prejudice. 

It is not easy to compromise, or keep 
out of consideration, the views of 
either extreme teetotalers or confirmed 
defenders of the trade, but there seems 
to us to be, in most of these cases, a 
possible course which would retain 
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contact with the working class people 
who want club life and yet prevent the 
Party being tied. No Local Party 
should tie itself down to invariably 
meeting on club premises. A middle 
course is for Executive Meetings to 
take place there, if otherwise conveni- 
ent, but for General Meetings in all 
cases to be elsewhere. 

We much object to public propa- 
ganda- meetings being held on club 
premises, but propaganda meétings for 
club members have no such objection, 
and seem to us to be desirable in the 
case of several large clubs of our 
acquaintance, if we are to stop the drift 
away from the Party. 


The Boom and its Effects 


“What would you do about it if all 
your Executive Members were working 
on munitions and working late at night 
so that you could not get a decent 
meeting for love or money? Well, 
that’s our plight — even our women 
members cannot find time to come to 
Party metings, and our men are work- 
ing so long, and I suppose doing so 
well, that Party meetings have dropped 
in attendance to mere shadows. of their 
former self. 

“As for public meetings what’s the 
good of them if people are working so 
late—many don’t get home till after 9 
o’clock, and what’s more there is no 
one at home when we go canvassing in 
the daytime. Women are either them- 
selves working on munitions or out at 
the pictures. This is a bit of a handi- 
cap for Socialist propaganda, and per- 
haps you have some suggestions to 
offer.” 

We have, but first of all let us take 
note of the shade of exaggeration in 
our correspondent’s statement. We 
know something of the circumstances, 
and certainly not all women are at 
work or at the pictures, nor do all the 
men work on munitions and_ arrive 
home after 9 p.m. 

Our friend has made the mistake of 
placing the whole blame on a factor 
which only aggravates a_ situation 
which already exists. Apathy and 
anaemic conditions are not unknown 
in Parties where none of the special 
factors mentioned exist; and the 
remedies one normally applies for such 
cases, i.e., visitations, literature circula- 
tion, a big meeting or two, and election 
excitement, are still applicable as 
remedies, though perhaps to a lesser 
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degree in the circumstances, But the 
are not conditions or remedies which 
we can find time to deal with in answer- 
ing this question. 

What our friend really wants to 
know is how to arouse the interest of 
late workers, and of people who -are 
doing comparatively quite well, out of 
the prevailing boom. 

Well, we have a suggestion. Why 
not try Sunday morning work again? 
Sunday morning was, in the early days 
of Socialist propaganda, a busy and 
effective time. We have ourselves sold 
as much as ten shillings worth of 
literature at a-Sunday morning meet- 
ing, and £10 in a season, and we are 
of the opinion that Sunday mornings 
are quite the best time in working class 
areas for outdoor meetings, though for 
reasons which shall be nameless they 
must close down before 12.30 p.m. : 

We suggest to our friend that his 
Party tries a few outdoor meetings, in 
some of their working class areas.. We do’ 
not advise the use of the Loud Speaker, 
but’ we do suggest that literature 
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sshould be on sale, and that the meet- 
ng should be accompanied by visita- 
tions. Sunday morning is not a happy 
time to get hold of the women, but lots 
pof the men are about, and generally 
sspeaking, it is a time when a fellow 
will talk, or at any rate stroll down to 
ithe meeting to hear what’s being said. 


There is money about to buy litera- 
re, and the seed thus sown often 
bears fruit. 


It is a fact that in one important 
‘Party at least Sunday morning sees 
he bulk of membership contributions 
collected, and if circumstances have 
developed in his. constituency as our 
correspondent suggests—and there are 
others like it—then Sunday morning 
must become increasingly a time for 
intensive Party activity. 


AGENCY CHANGES AND NEW 
APPOINTMENTS 


STROUD. Mr. E. W. Ellis has now 
relinquished the agency in this Divi- 
sion. Present address: 43, Sutton 
Lane, Middlewich, Cheshire. 


SWINDON.’ Mr.’ H. St. - Dunstan 
White, who relinquished the agency in 
December, has been succeeded by Mr. 
A. A. Johnson. Address: 28,- Milton 
Road, Swindon. 

FULHAM EAST. Mr. A. A.. John- 
son, who recently transferred to Swin- 
don, has been succeeded by Mr. H. 
Jackson. Address: 131, Dawes- Road, 
Fulham, S.W.6. 

FULHAM WEST. Mr. W. Banner, 
who is relinquishing the agency in 
this Division, is to be succeeded by Mr. 
A. C. Powell, of Carlisle. 

WALTHAMSTOW. Mr. W. Ander- 
ton has now relinquished the agency 
in this Division. 

ATTERCLIFFE. Mr. H. Jackson 
has relinquished the agency in this 
Division, and has transferred to 
Fulham = East. 

LOUGHBOROUGH. Mr. W. Banner, 
late agent at West Fulham, has been 
appointed to this Constituency. He 
does not take up duties till 1st April. 

SUNDERLAND. Coun. G. Ford, 
J.P. (change of address), 19, Frederick 
Street, Sunderland. 


ST ENS + rer eee of 


Where to stay in London? 


99 LEXHAM GARDENS 


SOUTH KENSINGTON, W.8 


Near Earl’s Court Station. 


Phone: Western 6442 


FURNISHED BED-SITTING ROOMS 
HOT AND COLD BASINS IN EVERY ROOM 


Divan Beds. 


Breakfasts Served 


MARJORIE & S. JOHN GEE (late of Cromer, Norfolk) 
Resident Proprietors 
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NOTES ON WARD 
ORGANISATIONS. 


By Councillor W. J. THRoupP, 
Agent, Nelson and Colne. 


(The writer of the following article 
has been one of the most consistently 
successful Labour agents in_ the 
country. Mr. Throup possesses the 
happy knack of passing his knowledge 
and enthusiasm on to others, and some 
of his pupils in other parts of the 
country have been as _ successful as 
himself. The membership of the 
Nelson and Colne Divisional Labour 
Party is in the neighbourhood of 3,000.) 


(Continued from our January issue) 


After the first campaign has been 
completed, the agent will have in his 
possession not only useful information, 
but definite pledges to assist in re- 
organising the ward. In common par- 
lance he has good material at his dis- 
posal, and his initial effort having been 
so successful he can now take the next 
step with confidence. 


The information in his possession 
can now be tabulated. On his list 
there will be trade union collectors, 
insurance agents, clerks, men and 
women in varying grades and positions, 
all of which can be fitted readily into 
the scheme of reorganisation. 

The agent will have given consider- 
able thought as to the best methods 
that should be adopted. 


In the formulation of his plans he 
will have kept close to reality. He 
will have paid due regard to what is 
known as the human factor, He 
knows from experience that it is no 
easy task. To handle people effectively 
is no easy job. Many men who can 
sway a crowd, would quickly end the 
career of a ward committee. The agent 
knows the difficulties, and he does not 
ask for perfection. He does, however, 
want a ward machine that will do the 
work, and do it well. 


It may be true that constituencies 
vary a great deal, that what may be 
suitable in one constituency will not 
do in-another, but despite varying cir- 
cumstances it will be found that the 
basic principles of organisation can 
generally be applied everywhere. 

With the general outline of his 
scheme well in hand the agent should 
call into consultation his ward officials. 
He will explain to them the plan he 


has prepared, and invite their -com- 
ments thereon. 

If the case has been effectively pre- 
sented, and the officials are made to 
feel that they are an integral part of 
the scheme, a ready response to colla- 
borate will be forthcoming. Whilst it 
may be true that many ward officials 
like new ideas clothed in an old dress, 
the fact must not be overlooked that 
a large number of them are prepared 
to give of their best in the service of 
the party. ‘ 

The agent in the preparation of his 
scheme would appreciate the fact that 
no edifice will long endure unless the 
foundation stones are well and truly 
laid. 

There can be no last word in 
methods of organisation, but a word 
in season may be very useful. 

The ward organisation will have 
many important duties, such as:— 

(1) Membership and the collection of 

fees. 

(2) Registration. 

(3) Social and political activities. 

(4) Election work. 

The scheme outlined by the agent 
will probably take the following 
form :— 

In Ward A there are about twelve 
hundred houses. The area is well 
knitted together, and convenient for 
suitable division. It will be necessary — 
to divide the ward into six sections, 
giving about two hundred houses to 
each section. In the divisions that are ~ 
made, due regard will have to be paid | 
to the geographical area, for if the 
divisions are not clear and distinctive 
confusion is bound to arise. 

We have now six compact little divi- — 
sions, ‘each containing about two 
hundred houses. They are miniature — 
wards, easy to handle, and capable of 
effective supervision. A walking sketch 
of the section can readily be made, 
and full information should be coded 
dealing with it. If the particulars are 
properly classified, the name of the 
street will be given, the number of 
voters, the number of houses (odds 
and evens being specially noted) and 
any other matter that might be useful 
in relation to the area. 

It will take a considerable time to do 
this work in every ward in the consti- 
tuency, but when complete it will be 
invaluable to the agent and _ the 
workers. 

The agent must see that all the 
information obtained is carefully pre- 


hows every inch of the constituency 

ay not always be there, and it is wise 

put all the information you have got 
own in black and white. 
It may be urged this brief outline 
not new, that it is as old as the 
sills. The real point to decide is the 
alue of the proposals made. If the 
stem is sound, if it will deliver the 
ds, the question of whether the pro- 
sals are old or new need not be 
eated seriously. 

The system is not complex, it is 
asy to work, and the worker is in 
lose contact with that all-important 

dividual—the elector. 

Having completed this part of his 
sk, the agent is now confronted with 

e problem of finding the men and 
omen to undertake the job. The 
lection of the proper type is vital. 
reat care should be exercised in mak- 
g the choice. 

The agent and the ward officials will 
ave some knowledge of the men and 
omen on the spot who have promised 
0 assist. 

What is now required is a reliable 
worker in each of the sections to take 
charge of the area under the super- 
vision of the ward secretary and the 
agent. 

If the agent can find the workers 
seady-made he may count himself very 
fortunate, and his scheme will work 
with a minimum of trouble. It will, 
aowever, be found that the willing 
worker (even if he lacks experience) 
will quickly become competent under 
-xpert guidance. 

With his key positions tentatively 
uranged, the time is ripe for a full 
meeting of all ward members. The 
agent will be conscious of the fact that 
he ward meeting will finally decide 
vho shall fill the key positions in the 
sections, but experience has proved that 
t is better to suggest names than to 
et the meeting take the initiative. 

It will generally be found that the 
meeting will approve the agent’s 
~hoice. 

When the meeting is convened the 
‘gent must attend without fail, for the 
uccess of the scheme will to a large 
-xtent depend upon him. It will pay 
rim to make a night of it, for it will 
-ertainly save him considerable time 
und worry at a later date. 

The chairman, after a cheery wel- 


come, will probably invite the secretary 
to briefly outline the scheme, and 
explain what had been done. After a 
modest explanation by the secretary, 
the meeting will be eager to approve 
the proposals made, and also ready to 
respond to further suggestions that 
may be forthcoming. 


25 YEARS OF STRUGGLE 
Silver Jubilee of Cambridge 
T.C, & L.P. 

We have received a copy of the 
Souvenir booklet issued by the Cam- 
bridge Trades Council and Labour 
Party to commemorate their 25 years 
of life and struggle in the Socialist 
Cause. It is a fine production, with its 
silver-embossed, Cambridge blue cover 
and its 28 pages packed with a fasci- 
nating story of sacrifice and strife, of 
comradesship and joy, of victory even 

in the hours of apparent defeat. 

On Saturday, March 6th, a week of 
anniversary celebrations had a grand 
send-off when over 400 guests attended 
a dinner with Clem Attlee, George 
Shepherd and Hugh Dalton (the latter 
an old candidate for the Borough). 
The Party and its pioneers were toasted 
and honoured with enthusiasm, remi- 
niscent of less responsible days. When, 
as an unexpected wind-up, Sybil 
Thorndike and Lewis Casson with their 
“Six Men of Dorset” company came 
and addressed the throng, the “Red 
Flag” nearly raised the golden roof of 
the Dorothy Café and drowned the 
midnight chimes in the nearby closes 
of the temples of alleged learning all 
along the banks of the Granta. 

In these columns our congratulations 
go not only to the Cambridge Party, 
but to its grand secretary, Jimmy 
Overton, who, for nearly half a life- 
time, has guided the destiny of the 
Party with sure judgment and clear 
mind. In all the greetings to the many 
fine personalities the Cambridge 
Socialist Movement has produced, we 
remember and salute the one whose 
whole life and service breathed a soul 
into the Party. je: 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN NOTES 
(From a memorandum issued to 
members by Mr. A. Rose, Labour 
Agent, Southampton). 
1. Members can be enrolled by cal- 
ling on known supporters and asking 
them to join the Party. 
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2. For this purpose always work in 
pairs—it makes it a much more cheer- 
ful job. 

3. Before calling on supporters. for 
enrolment, send them a letter and 
literature in an addressed sealed 
envelope. (Letters, literature, and 
envelopes for this purpose will be sup- 
plied from the Central Office.) 

4. Make your call from three to five 
days after the letter has been delivered. 

5. Don’t send the letter unless it can 
be followed by a call. If you can only 
manage ten calls in one day, only send 
ten letters. 

6. Every member of the Ward Asso- 
ciation and Women’s Section Executive 
Committee should be asked to help in 
this work. In some cases Councillors 
and prospective candidates may also 
be persuaded to help. This helps to 
give them personal contact with elec- 
tors. 

7. Most supporters will be pleased 
to see you. Remember that this method 
has generally brought success wherever 
it has been tried. 

8. There will be a difficulty in 
obtaining collectors. But this is not 
insuperable. Many Wards have got 
over the difficulty. It has often been 
found that new members are willing to 
help with collecting from members in 
their own street. At any rate, don’t 
hesitate to ask them to help. 

9g. New members should be formally 
introduced and welcomed at the next 
meeting after their enrolment. They 
should be advised of the date and 
place of the next meeting, invited to 
attend, and informed that we would 
like to introduce them to the meeting. 
A form for this purpose is being pre- 
pared. 

10. It is important that new mem- 
bers should be made really welcome in 
the Party, and invited to share in its 
work and responsibility. Don’t frighten 
them or try to overload them with jobs, 
but encourage them to take on the 
kind of things they feel able to do. 
They must be made to feel that they 
ares One Oreusi. 


THE RIGHTS OF E.C. MEMBERS. 


Question—A_ correspondent writes 
stating that his Divisional Executive 
Committee recently discussed a plan of 
remuneration to local secretaries out 
of monies provided by a Union. The 
matter was not finally decided and 
consideration was adjourned to a future 


meeting. When the matter came before — 


several executive 
that they had 


the.  mext 
members 


meeting 
reported 


brought the matter before their Local 


Party meeting and had come with a 
mandate to oppose the suggestion. The 


matter we are asked to advise upon is_ 


(1) whether it was in order for the E.C. 
members to submit the question to 
their Local Parties, (2) whether it is 
advisable that questions of this kind 
should be the subject of general discus- 
sion at Local Party meetings, and (3). 
whether in fact any divisional or 
executive business should be discussed 
there, i.e., at the Local Party meetings 
unless there are special reasons? 


Answer.—Our opinion in this matter 


is that the E.C. members referred to” 
did an unwise thing in bringing an un- © 


decided and deliberative matter before 
the Local Parties unless it had been 


intended by the E.C. to expressly seek — 


instruction or opinion therefrom. We 
know that circumstances differ very 


much in particular constituencies and — 


that habits have been formed in the 
Labour Movement by which members 
of executive bodies are expected to 
give reports sometimes even on matters 
which ought to be entirely confidential. 


It should be remembered that when 
members are appointed to an executive 


they do not sit on the executive as the © 


delegates from their Local Parties, but 
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ey sit as representatives of the General be made the subject of discussion. at’ 
pmmittee, and as the custodians of the Local Party meetings, we think that 
rty’s interests. ‘Chey are therefore they ought to be there considered. 
in such case that they can be com- There are, of course, certain financial 


ed to disclose business to their transactions over which the executive 
.U.’s or-L.P.’s, and there ought to be would exercise full control «.and 
More general understanding of this quibbling over these matters at local 
sition. Any E.C. member likely to meetings ought to be quickly dis- 
= placed in a difficulty by pressure couraged. But a general scheme for 
© circumstances. ought to bring his the support of the Party is one on 
Efficulty before the executive. Execu- which it is well to quicken interest 
es should of course recognise that by taking the Local Parties into con- 
aembers may be called on for reports sultation, on a proper report or by 
fad should authorise such reports as referring a particular question or ques- 
an be given. tions. The sympathies and activities 
On the point as to whether it is of the loca] units can be thus encou- 
visable for questions of this kind to raged. 


‘THE PUBLIC ORDER ACT, 1936 
[FULL TEXT]] 


-h Act to prohibit the wearing of uniforms in connection with political objects 
and the maintenance by private persons of associations of military or similar 
character; and to make further provision for the preservation of public order 
on the occasion of public processions and meetings and in public places. 


E it enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice 

and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this 
wesent Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows :— 
1.—(1) Subject as hereinafter provided, any person who in any public place 
at any public meeting wears uniform signifying his association with any 
political organisation or with the promotion of any political object shall be 
uilty of an offence: 

Provided that if the chief officer of police is satisfied that the wearing of 
my such uniform as aforesaid on any ceremonial, anniversary, or other special 
pecasion will not be likely to involve risk of public disorder, he may, with the 
onsent of a Secretary of State, by order permit the wearing of such uniform on 
Mat occasion either absolutely or subject to such conditions as may be specified in 
ne order. 

(2) Where any person is charged before any court with an offence under 
is section, no further proceedings in respect thereof shall be taken against him 
rithout the consent of the Attorney-General except such as the court may think 
ecessary by remand (whether in custody or on bail) or otherwise to secure the 
‘ue appearance of the person charged, so, however, that if that person is remanded 
custody he shall, after the expiration of a period of eight days from the date 
m which he was so remanded, be entitled to be discharged from custody on 
mtering into a recognisance without sureties unless within that period the Attorney- 
Seneral has consented to such further proceedings as aforesaid. 

2.—(1) If the members or adherents of any association of persons, whether 
acorporated or not, are— - ; 

(a) organised or trained or equipped for the purpose of enabling them to be 
employed in usurping the functions of the police or of the armed forces 
of the Crown; or : ; 

(b) organised and trained or organised and equipped either for the purpose 
of enabling them to be employed for the use or display of physical force 
in promoting any political object, or in such manner as to arouse reason- 
able apprehension that they are organised and either trained or equipped 
for that purpose; visi 

then any person who takes part in the control or management of the association, 
r in so organising or training as aforesaid any members or adherents thereof, 
fhall be guilty of an offence under this section: ‘ 

Provided that in any proceedings against a person charged with the offence 
-£ taking part in the control or management of such an association as aforesaid 
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it shall be a defence to that charge to prove that he neither consented to no 
connived at the organisation, training, or equipment of members or adherents of 
the association in contravention of the provisions of this section. 

(2) No prosecution shall be instituted under this section without the consen 
of the Attorney-General. : 

(3) If upon application being made by the Attorney-General it appears to the 
High Court that any association is an association of which members or adherents 
are organised, trained, or equipped in contravention of the provisions of this 
section, the Court may make such order as appears necessary to prevent any 
disposition without the leave of the Court of property held by or for the association 
and in accordance with rules of court may direct an inquiry and report to be 
made as to any such property as aforesaid, and as to the affairs of the association and 
make such further orders as appear to the Court to be just and equitable for the 
application of such property in or towards the discharge of the liabilities of the 
association lawfully incurred before the date of the application or since that date 
with the approval of the Court, in or towards the repayment of moneys to 
persons who became subscribers or contributors to the association in good faith 
and without knowledge of any such contravention as aforesaid, and in or towards 
any costs incurred in connection with any such inquiry and report as aforesaid or 
in winding-up or dissolving the association, and may order that any property 
which is not directed by the Court to be so applied as aforesaid shall be forfeited 
to the Crown. 


(4) In any criminal or civil proceedings under this section proof of things 
done or of words written, spoken or published (whether or not in the presence 
of any party to the proceedings) by any person taking part in the control or 
management of an association or in organising, training or equipping members or 
adherents of an association shall be admissible as evidence of the purposes for 
which, or the manner in which, members or adherents of the association (whether 
those persons or others) were organised, or trained, or equipped. 

(5) If a judge of the High Court is satisfied by information on oath that 
there is reasonable ground for suspecting that an offence under this section has 
been committed, and that evidence of the commission thereof is to be found at 
any premises or place specified in the information, he may, on an application 
made by an officer of police of a rank not lower than that of inspector, grant 
a search warrant authorising any such officer as aforesaid named in the warrant 
together with any other persons named in the warrant and any other officers of 
police to enter the premises or place at any time within one month from the date 
of the warrant, if necessary by force, and to search the premises or place and every 
person found therein, and to seize anything found on the premises or place or 
on any such person which the officer has reasonable ground for suspecting to 
be evidence of the commission of such an offence as aforesaid: 

Provided that no woman shall, in pursuance of a warrant issued under this 
subsection, be searched except by a woman. : 


(6) Nothing in this section shall be construed as prohibiting the employment 
of a reasonable number of persons as stewards to assist in the preservation of order 
at any public meeting held upon private premises, or the making of arrangements 
for that purpose, or the instruction of the persons to be so employed in their lawful — 
duties as such stewards, or their being furnished with badges or other distinguishing 
signs. 

3.—(1) If the chief officer of police, having regard to the time or place at 
which and the circumstances in which any procession is taking place or is intended 
to take place and to the route taken or proposed to be taken by the procession, 
has reasonable ground for apprehending that the procession may occasion serious 
public disorder, he may give directions imposing upon the persons organising or 
taking part in the procession such conditions as appear to him necessary for the 
preservation of public order, including conditions prescribing the route to be taken 
by the procession and conditions prohibiting the procession from entering any 
public place specified in the directions; 

Provided that no conditions restricting the display of flags, banners, or 
emblems shall be imposed under this subsection except such as are reasonably 
necessary to prevent risk of a breach of the peace. : 

(2) If at any time the chief officer of police is of opinion that by reason of 
particular circumstances existing in any borough or urban district or in any 
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art thereof the powers conferred on him by the last foregoing subsection will 
ot be sufficient to enable him to prevent serious public disorder being occasioned 
ry the holding of public processions in that borough, district or part, he shall apply to 
the council of the borough or district for an order prohibiting for such period 
aot exceeding three months as may be specified in the application the holding 
f all public processions or of any class of procession so specified either in the borough 
or urban district or in that part thereof, as the case may be, and upon receipt of 
he application the council may, with the consent of a Secretary of State, make 

order either in terms of the application or with such modifications as may 
e approved by the Secretary of State. 

This subsection shall not apply within the City of London as defined for 
he purposes of the Acts relating to the City policé or within the Metropolitan 

lice district. 

(3) If at any time the Commissioner of the City of London police or the 
commissioner of police of the Metropolis is of opinion that, by reason of particular 
-ircumstances existing in his police area or in any part thereof, the powers conferred 
m him by subsection (1) of this section will not be sufficient to enable him to 
revent serious public disorder being occasioned by the holding of public processions 
n that area or part, he may, with the consent of the Secretary of State, make 

order prohibiting for such period not exceeding three months as may be 
pecified in the order the holding of all public processions or of any class of public 
rocession so specified either in the police area or in that part thereof, as the case 
ay be. 

(4) Any person who knowingly fails to comply with any directions given or 
conditions imposed under this section, or organises or assists in organising any 
nublic procession held or intended to be held in contravention of an order made under 
‘his section or incites any person to take part in such a procession, shall be guilty 
f an offence. 

4.—-(1) Any person who, while present at any public meeting or on the 
ccasion of any public procession, has with him any offensive weapon, otherwise 
‘han in pursuance of lawful authority, shall be guilty of an offence. 

(2) For the purposes of this section a person shall not be deemed to be 

cting in pursuance of lawful authority unless he is acting in his capacity as 
servant of the Crown or of either House of Parliament or of any local authority 
pr as a constable or as a member of a recognised corps or as a member of a fire 
rigade. 
5, Any person who in any public place or at any public meeting uses 
-hreatening, abusive or insulting words or behaviour with intent to provoke a 
reach of the peace or whereby a breach of the peace is likely to be occasioned, 
shall be guilty of an offence. 

6. Section one of the Public Meeting Act, 1908 (which provides that any 
5erson who at a lawful public meeting acts in a disorderly manner for the purpose 
f preventing the transaction of the business for which the meeting was called 
cogether, or incites others so to act, shall be guilty of an offence), shall have 
effect as if the following subsection were added thereto— 

“(3) If any constable reasonably suspects any person of committing an 
offence under the foregoing provisions of this section he may if requested 
so to do by the chairman of the meeting require that person to declare 
to him immediately his name and address and, if that person refuses or 
fails so to declare his name and address or gives a false name and address 
he shall be guilty of an offence under this subsection and liable on summary 
conviction thereof to a fine not exceeding forty shillings, and if he refuses 
or fails so to declare his name and address or if the constable. reasonably 
suspects him of giving a false name and address, the constable may without 
warrant - arrest him. : ; 

- 7,(1) Any person who commits an offence under section two ‘of this Act 
hall be liable on summary conviction to imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
six months or to a fine not exceeding one hundred pounds, or to both such 
imprisonment and fine, or, on conviction on indictment. to imprisonment for 
A term not exceeding two years or to a fine not exceeding five hundred pounds, or 


‘9 both such imprisonment and fine. 
ly (2) Any coe guilty of any other offence under this Act shall be liable 
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on summary conviction to imprisonment for a term not exceeding three month 
or to a fine not exceeding fifty pounds, or to both such imprisonment and fine. 

(3).A constable may without warrant arrest any person reasonably suspecte 

by him to be committing an offence under section one, four or five of this Act. 

8. This Act shall apply to Scotland subject to the following modifications :— 

(1) Subsection (2) of section one and subsection (2) of section two of this Act 
shall not apply. 

(2) In subsection (3) of section two the Lord Advocate shall be substitute 
for the Attorney-General and the Court of Session shall be substituted for 
the High Court. 

(3) Subsection (5) of section two shall have effect as if for any reference to 
a judge of the High Court there were substituted a reference to the 
sheriff and any application for a search warrant under the said subsection 
shall be made’ by the procurator fiscal instead of such officer as is therein” 
mentioned. 

(4) The power conferred on the sheriff by sub-section (5) of section two, as 
modified by the last foregoing paragraph, shall not be exercisable by an 
honorary sheriff-substitute. 

(5) Subsection (1) of section three of this Act shal] in its application to a 
burgh have effect with the substitution of references to the magistrates 
of the burgh for references to the chief officer of police, and any reference: 
to the powers conferred by the said subsection shall be construed accor- 
dingly. 

(6) In subsection (2) of section three and in subsection (2) of section nine 
of this Act for references to a borough or urban district and to the council 
thereof there shall be substituted respectively references to a burgh and- 
to the magistrates thereof. 

9.—(1) In this Act the following expressions have the meanings hereby 

respectively assigned to them, that is to say:— 

“Chief officer of police” has the same meaning as in the Police Pensions Act, 
1921; 

“Meeting” means a meeting held for the purpose of the discussion of 
matters of public interest or for the purpose of the expression of views 
on such matters; 

“Private premises” means premises to which the public have access (whether 
on payment or otherwise) only by permission of the owner, occupier, or 
lessee of the premises. 

“Public meeting” includes any meeting in a public place and any meeting 
which the public or any section thereof are permitted to attend, whether 
on payment or otherwise. ; 

“Public place” means any highway, public park or garden, any sea beach, and 
any public bridge, road, lane, footway, square, court, alley or passage, © 
whether a thoroughfare or not; and includes any open space to which, for 
the time being, the public have or are permitted to have access, whether omg 
payment or otherwise. ; 

“Public procession” means a procession in a public place. 4 

“Recognised corps” means a rifle club, miniature rifle club or cadet corps _ 
approved by a Secretary of State under the Firearms Acts, 1920 to 1936, ” 
for the purposes of those Acts. | 

(2) The powers conferred by this Act on the Attorney-General may, in the 

event of a vacancy in the office or in the event of the Attorney-General being 

unable to act owing to illness or absence, be exercised by the Solicitor-General. 

(3) Any order made under this Act by the council of any borough or urban 

district or by a chief officer of police may be revoked or yaried by a subsequent 

order made in like manner. | 

(4) The powers conferred by this Act on any chief officer of police may, in 

the eyent of a vacancy in the office or in the event of the chief officer of police 

being unable to act owing to illness or absence, be exercised by the person duly 
authorised in accordance with directions given by a Secretary of State to exercise 
those powers on behalf of the chief officer of police. 

10.—(1) This Act may be cited as the Public Order Act, 1936. G 

(2) This Act shall not extend to Northern Ireland. 4 

(3) This Act shall come into operation on the first day of January, nineteen 

hundred and thirty-seven. 


ahs 


